PHILOSOPHY

sentiments and ideas and scientific enquiries. As to religious
ideas, it does not appear that they were either eagerly sought
after by the Greeks, or were willingly communicated by the
'barbarians' : for man, generally is not disposed to lay open
the secrets of his inmost soul, and to reveal the religious
hopes and fears by which he is swayed, nor anxious to learn
those of others. The Greeks, moreover, seem to have been
little alive to or little interested in religious ideas specifically
different from their own (vide Chap. xi. Religion). Of this
-^Eschylus and Herodotus afford ample proof ; specially the
latter, who, it is true, gives us many accounts of foreign
religious rites, all of which, however, he had viewed in a
purely Greek light. Still less disposed are we to think that
the Greeks received from the East any philosophical com-
munications. In general, the communication of philosophy
is exceedingly difficult; and even at the present day, we see
how possible it is for a particular system to be confined ex-
clusively to a single people, without the neighbouring nations
receiving from it the slightest impulse. We are also inclined
to believe in a difference in kind between the inner man of
the Greek and that of the 'barbarian,' so as to preclude the
possibility of the former learning anything from the Oriental
There is no trace moreover, in the philosophy of oldest times
of any Greek having made or procured a translation of an
Egyptian or Indian work. Still less was it in the power of the
Greek philosophers to read such work in the original, not to
speak of understanding any scientific instruction orally deliver-
ed in a foreign tongue. We must also doubt the aptness and
inclination of the Greeks to learn of the Orientals,

It now becomes necessary to test the value of the trans*
mitted statements. The statements of the Greek writers
respecting their foreign teachers in philosophy, are collectively
far from being numerous and individually rest on any but the
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